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A  WORD  OF  WELCOME 

This  second  issue  of  KULA  MANU  attempts  to  honor  a  number  of  deserving  students-- 
including  several  whose  work  did  not  find  a  place  in  these  pages  this  time. 

PEARL  STEVENS,  whose  short  story  "King  Joe"  begins  on  page  two,  combines  her 
college  studies  with  both  her  family  responsibilities  and  her  calling  as  a  church 
building  missionary. 

ROBBIN  HENDERSON  is  the  author  of  three  poems  appearing  on  page  three.  Robb.n 
is  a  freshman  from  Oregon. 

GERALD  FULLER  wrote  the  poem  "Sleep"  on  page  three;    he  is  a  freshman  from  Arkansas 

ANDRA    STARKEY    is    a    sophomore  from   Schofield.    Her  story    "What  Is  It  Worth?" 
begins  on  page  six. 

On  March  15,1963,  English  students  from  CCH  attended  the  Windward  Theater  Guild  s 
presentation  of  The  Miracle  Worker  in  Kailua.  The  review  published  here  of  that 
production(appearing  on  page  seven)  is~by  TITA. 

NOEL  L.  McGREVY,  a  sophomore  from  New  Zealand,  deserves  rich  credit  for  his  con- 
tributions to  this  issue.  He  is  the  author  of  the  dramatic  poem  "The  Bark  of  Autumn" 
which  begins  on  page  eight.  Noel  has  also  done  the  illustrations  and  art  decorations 
for  his  play.    The  calligraphy  on  page  eight  is  by  JONATHAN  T'ANG. 

The  favorite  theme  of  students  poets  may  well  be  love--in  one  or  another  of  its  aspects 
The  three  poems  on  that  theme  on  page  twelve  of  this  issue  are  by  CAROLE  MILLER 
EDITH  KNOBLOCK,  and  DONNA  FAILING.  There  are  two  other  pieces  by  CAROLE 
MILLER  on  pages  fifteen  and  sixteen.  JOEL  HANSEN  treats  another  ever  popular 
theme  in  his  poem  on  page  seventeen. 

DONNA  FAILING  lives  in  Hauula  and  was  a  student  at  CCH  last  year.  Her  story  which 
begins  on  page  thirteen  is  further  evidence  of  her  continued  interest  in  creative  writing 

DORENE  TANO,  a  freshman  from  Honolulu,  takes  her  inspiration  for  "The  Secret 
Life  of  Mary  Mitty,"  on  page  fifteen,  from  James  Thurber's  famous  story-essay. 

RICHARD  KOENIG,  another  freshman,  is  the  author  of  the  study  in  irony,  "I'll  Take 
Roses,"  which  begins  on  page  sixteen.    Richard's  home  is  at  Sunset  Beach. 


The  student  editor  of  this  1963  issue  is  MIKE  WILLIAMS,  a  sophmore  from  Honolulu 
Mike's  work  in  school  publications  has  already  been  considerable;  he  was  editor 
of    the    college   newspaper    last    year.       To    this  issue  of  KULA  MANU,  besides  his 

editorial    labors,    he  has  made  further  contributions:     he  designed  both  our  from  cove] 

and  all  other  art  work  not  previously  credited. 


KULA   MANU   is  the  official  publication  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Division,  the  Depart- 
ment   Of     English    and    Journalism,    the       Associated   Students    Of  the  Church  College 

of    Haw. in     mil   the   Student    English  Standards   Committee      Perhaps  the  very  (aci 
that  this  issue  could  appeal   Is  in  some  measures  token  ol  gratitude  foi  ti 
and  suppoi  i  "i  these  gi  oups. 


PEARL  STEVENS 
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INGJOe 


Surrounded  by  the  ocean  tremendous,  with 
its  pounding  surf  on  the  coral,  its  breakers 
besprinkled  with  foam  and  feathery  cream 
gliding  up  en  its  beaches,  floats  the  miniature 
island  of  Kanelos0  Other  specks  dot  the  hori- 
zon., treasures  of  seaweed  and  shells,  which 
are  never  exhausted,  Kaneloa  is  so  small, 
neither  the  Japanese  nor  the  Americans 
thought  it  of  any  consequence,  so  it  is  be- 
lieved it  was  never  occupied  by  forces  from 
either  side„ 

This  was  not  entirely  true,  nor  can  it  be 
proved  it  was  altogether  false  It  was  never 
intended  that  it  should  be  occupied.  The  U0So 
War  Correspondent  who  swam  to  its  beach 
was  a  "Wrong  Way  Corrigan."  When  the 
life  raft  was  swamped  in  sight  of  a  ship,  he 
became  confused  in  the  darkness  and  started 
our  In  rkii  wrong  direction.  When  he  recognized 
his  mistake  he  was  too  exhausted  to  turn  and 
go  the  other  way.  He  first  touched  the  sand 
with  his  feet  in  a  dark  spot,  in  the  shadow  of 
tropical  undergrowth.  Cautiously  and  quietly 
he  crawled  up  on  the  warm  dry  sand;  there  he 
lay  down  to  rest  and  get  his  bearings.  He  was 
too  late.  The  ships  were  all  leaving  the  area. 
He  was  now  an  abandoned  man  on  a  strange 
island. 

"OK  Joe/'  he  said  to  himseflf ,  "Just  keep 
your  head.  Think  this  situation  through.  There 
may  be  head  hunters  on  this  island.  They 
haven't  found  you  yet.  If  you  are carefuL  they 
need  not  find  you  at  ail.  Now  is  the  time  for 
meditation."  He  reached  in  his  shirt  pocket, 
then  changed  his  mind,  "I  shall  pretend  it  is 
lent  and  give  up  smoking  for  the  time  being. 
Not  by  choice,  but  because  I  have  one  ciga- 
rette left  in  my  soggy  and  wetter  pocket.  My 
strategy  will  be  watchful  waiting.  There  could 
be  ot^er  Americans  on  the  island,  or  even 
friendly  natives.  I  can  do  nothing  will  morn- 
ing; why  noc  get  a  bit  of  shut  eye?  Good  night, 
Joe.  Thus  he  lay  down  on  the  sand  under  a 
bush  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  warmth  of  the  sun  was  not  alone  in 
bringing  Joe  back  to  full  consciousness. 
Before  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  knew  someone 
was  looking  at  him.  His  uncanny  nose  for  news 
made  his  so  aware  of  it  he  was  sure  of  it.  He 
thought  to  himself; 

"Shall  I  pretend  to  be  dead?  No  I  can't  do 
that,  maybe  I  have  already  moved.  Shall  I  fein 
unconsciousness?  No,  I'll  just  face  it.  This 
could  be  the  story  of  a  life  time.  OK  Joe,  open 
your  eyes,"  As  he  did  he  was  greeted  by  a 
very  shy  "Good  morning"  from  a  dark  skinned 


man  of  many  years  experience,  in  perfect 
English. 

"Good  morning  to  you",  Joe  replied.  "Just 
where  am  I?" 

"I  am  Moikeha,  the  ancient  one.  I  welcome 
you  to  Kaneloa." 

"I  am  Joseph  Mitchell,  United  States  War 
correspondent.  I  have  many  questions  in  my 
mind,  but  first,  are  there  any  more  Ameri- 
cans on  this  island ?"  He  could  have  asked 
many  more  questions,  but  his  better  judgment 
told  him  to  be  patient. 

"You  are  the  only  one.  Our  island  is  very 
smalL  Our  total  population  is  nineteen.  There 
have  never  been  any  soldiers  on  this  island 
though  we  have  seen  many  ships  and  large 
planes  near  here.  Our  island  is  too  small  for 
anyone  to  desire  its  ownership., " 

"Have  there  ever  been  any  Americans 
here?5 

"Never.  I  was  educated  in  the  United  States. 
I  was  to  go  back  to  my  home  to  teach  my 
people.  That  was  my  sacred  duty  but  I  failed. 
I  did  not  keep  the  sacred  :rust  placed  in  me 
so  I  was  banished  to  Kaneloa  alone.," 

"If  you  are  alone,  who  are  the  other  in- 
habitants, I  thought  you  said  there  were  nine- 
teen people  here.""1 

"When  I  was  sent  away,  alone,  I  had  some 
faithful  and  very  dear  friends  who  wanted 
to  come  with  me.  They  were  permitted  to 
come,  but  like  me,  became  outcasts  and 
can  never  return.  Kumukoa  and  Wakea  brought 
their  wives  with  them.  Cnildren  were  born 
here.  It  is  their  children  and  grandchildren 
who  make  up  the  population.  I  am  the  only 
one  who  speaks  English.  We  were  forbidden 
to    speak   it   or   teach    it    to   the   children." 

"Do  ships  ever  stop  here?'' 

"Never." 

"Then  how  do  you  get  your  food  and  sup- 
plies?" 

"We  are  isolated,  not  on  the  course  taken  by 
any  ships.  We  live  on  the  food  that  grows  on 
the  island  and  the  fish  we  catch  out  of  the 
ocean.  As  you  see  our  clothing  is  not  much," 
he  indicated  a  strip  of  clothlike  material 
draped  around  his  loins.  "We  make  our  tapa 
from  the  bark  of  the  trees  as  our  forefathers 
did.  We  have  all  we  need  and  are  very  happy. 
At  first  I  was  rebellious  and  revengeful. 
I  was  taught  patience  and  tolerance  by  Wakea, 
my  faithful  friend  and  wonderful  teacher, 
though  I  was  the  educated  one.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  have  you  share  my  hale." 

"Thank  you",  Joe  hesitated,  "what  did  you 


say  your  name  is?  I  am  slow  in  remembering 
strange  names." 

"Moikeha," 

"Moikeha,  I  thank  you  and  shall  be  glad  to 
accept  your  hospitality  till  I  can  return  to  my 
unit." 

"Follow  me."  He  lead  the  way  through  a 
winding  path  of  ferns  and  foliage  of  rare 
tropical  beauty,  It  was  just  a  short  distance 
to  a  clearing  that  was  shaded  by  coconut 
trees.  Facing  the  clearing,  under  the  coco- 
nut trees  were  half  a  dozen  grass  nouses. 
No  one  was  to  be  seen,  Moikeha  spoke  in 
soft  gentle  tones. 

"I  shall  call  my  people;  they  are  fright- 
ened by  strange  things.  They  have  never 
see  a  white  man."  Slightly  raising  his  voice 
he  called  softly: 

"Hele  mai,  komo  mai." 

One  by  one  from  the  grass  houses,  came 
the  other  eighteen  inhabitants  of  Kaneloa. 
There  were  three  men,  four  women  and 
eleven  children  whose  ages  ranged  from  a 
babe  in  a  three-cornered  tapa  cloth  to  a 
boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

"Heaha  ka  pilikia"''  and  to  Joe,  Moikeha  said, 
"I  will  tell  them  you  are  our  friend  and  will 
be  with  us  for  awhile." 

A  stranger  in  the  village  caused  concern 
but,  trusting  Moikeha,  they  all  smiled  pleas- 
antly  at    Joe    and    made  him  feel  welcome, 

It  was  a  new  life  for  Joseph  Mitchell.  Be- 
ing used  to  action  and  excitement,  he  was 
restless  and  anxious  to  get  back  into  action. 
Many  hours  he  spent  with  Moikeha  in  con- 
versation about  the  life  of  the  few  people. 
He  knew  it  would  make  a  good  story  if  he 
ever  got  back  to  civilization  to  write  it.  He 
learned  why  Moikeha  had  'he  largest  house, 
though  he  lived  alone.  He  was  the  leader  and 
they  called  him  Moi  Alii,  meaning  leader  and 
king.  They  loved  him  and  had  great  reverence 
for  his  wisdom  and  guidance.  He  was  not  only 
their  king,  but  their  prophet  and  spiritual 
leader,  too. 

Late  one  afternoon  Mcikena  asked  Joe  to 
walk  with  him  to  his  secluded  each  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  clearing.  It  was 
his  private  beach  where  the  others  never 
went.  It  was  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  their  Moi 
Alii.  As  Moikeha  and  Joe  sat  in  the  sand  an  J 
watched  the  surf  break  on  protrusions  of 
coral  Moikeha  recounted  the  reason  I 
sent  to  Kaneloa. 

"Joseph,  I  know  you  were  brought  here  by 
the  great  God  Akua.  I  know  you,  now  I  love 
you  like  a  son.  Will  you 

I  am  no  longer  with  my  people?  Dor.  t  answer 
yet.  I  am  getting  old.  I«  n  ible  to 

guid  them  and   bf  er.  Will  you  do 

this  for  me?  My  people  love  you  as  a  brother." 

Joe  was  speechless.   To  be  a  king    though 
small  the  empin 
would  be! 

"But    M  J     via 

language,  I  cannot  talk    ■  iinttoey 

trust      me    win-;, 

othei  v 
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is  gone  he  will  never  know  what  I  do.  This 
thought  and  many  more  went  round  and  round 
in  Joe's  head. 

"You  have  been  so  kind  to  me  Koikeha,  I 
will  do  what  you  ask,  if  I  learn  your  language, 
I  shall  lead  your  people." 

"It  is  good.  Joseph;  we  will  now  start  the 
lessons/' 

Just  as  Moikeha  said,  long  hours  they  spent 
working,  teaching  Joe  the  new  tongue  he  must 
master.  It  was  strange  the  fact  that  Moikeha' s 
failure  could  be  the  cause  of  Joe's  success. 
He  had  always  dreamed  of  being  the  sole 
ruler  of  some  empire.  Who  would  ever  know 
it  was  as  small  as  eighteen  people?  Sooner  or 


later  some  plane  wouli  L,po:  the  signal  he 
would  put  out  when  Moikeha  was  no  longer 
there.  No  one  would  understand  what  he  was 
doing. 

It  is  strange  that  Moikeha' s  love  for  the 
wrong  girl  and  Joe  s  love  for  adventure  and 
writing  news  stories  should  bring  them  to- 
gether on  a  small  island  no  larger  than  a 
small  country  village  and  ;oar  the  island 
should  be  Kaneloa  in  the  far  off  Pacific 
Ocean.  Here  he  was  and  here  he  would  stay 
until  he  had  his  story. 

He  could  see  as  the  days  went  by  ,  Moikeha 
was  getting  suddenly  older  He  walked  much 
slower,  as  though  it  were  a  great  struggle 
for  him  to  move.  One  day  Moikeha  asked  him 
to  stay  with  him  in  the  hale.  When  Moikeha 
had  not  gone  to  the  clearing  by  noon,  the 
people  became  worried  and  came  one  by  one, 
the  men  first  then  the  women  an  J  the  child- 
ren last,  according  to  age  for  everything 
was  done  by  seniority.  As  each  man  came  m. 
Kaina  Lukela  and  Peleka  then  th  women, 
Lehela,  Loika  kneeled 

on  the  floor  in  tie-.:  o;  Moikeha  who  sat  in 
his  large  hand  ..  ive  them 

each  wise  advice  pertaining  to  the  reaching 
.'i    the! '  ind  then- 

lives  when  he  would  no  Longer  be  with  them 
He  told  i  .    would 

\    knew 
ti om  Moil 

n  n  group    '.  hej 
because  of  his 

island. 
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piece  of  coral  thinking  of  what  he  should  do. 
Just  how  should  he  meet  this  crisis?  Kaina 
being  the  oldest,  spoke  in  the  language  of  his 
father: 

"Our  Moi  Alii  Moikeha  has  joined  his 
people,,  You  are  now  our  Moi  Alii  Joe!  Come 
with  us  to  the  hale.,  You  must  sit  in  Moikeha' s 
chair  and  be  our  leader/' 

Joe  did  not  answer.  He  was  still  thinking  of 
ail  the  things  Moikeha  had  told  him,  of  the 
wisdom  and  patience  he  had  learned.  He  would 
miss  the  little  old  man.  Sadly  he  arose  and 
followed  the  three  husky,  dark-skinned  men 
down  the  path  and  into  the  Moi  Alii  hale. 
Again  Kaina  spoke: 
"Great  God  Akua„  see  and  bless  our  new 
Moi  Alii  Joe.  He  will  sit  in  the  chair  of  our 
beloved  Moikeha.  From  this  day  it  shall  be 
his  chair.5"  He  indecated  to  Joe  to  sit  in  the 
chair.  Lukela  placed  a  garland  of  flowers 
around  his  head  and  Peleke  bowed  before 
him  in  humility.  Thus  was  Joe  Mitchall  U.S. 
War  correspondent  was  crowned  king  of  the 
island  of  Kaneloa.  He  was  supreme  ruler  of 
all  he  surveyed.  Here  they  left  him  to  medi- 
tate on  the  problems  of  becoming  king. 
It  was  a  comfortable  chair.  Though  the 
people  called  it  a  chair,  it  was  more  like  a 
trone.  It  had  been  hand  carved,  with  ornate 
decorations  of  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  fishes. 
A  large  lizzard,  the  Amakua  of  Moikeha' s 
family  was  carved  on  each  arm  with  the  tail 
curved  up  at  the  back  forming  a  small  brac- 
ket to  the  post  of  the  chair,  "Well'",  Thought 
Joe,  "here  I  am  sitting  on  my  throne„  just 
where  do  I  go  from  here? 

As  the  days  went  by„  Joe  grew  more  rest- 
less. The  small  problems  he  had  with  the 
people  were  not  enough  to  keep  him  from 
boredom.  He  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
throne,  because  it  was  dark  color,  made 
from  the  finest  Monkey  Pod„  "Why  not  have 
a  new  throne  or  chair  as  they  called  it,  of 
some  lighter  colored  wood?S:  He  would  take  it 
up  with  the  boys.  He  always  thought  of  them 
as  boys.  When  asked,  they  all  agreed  with  him. 
He  should  have  a  chair  of  his  own,  That  had 
been  Moikeha' s  chair  and  should  be  left  vacant 
so  his  spirit  could  occupy  it. 

The  new  chair,  or  throne  as  Joe  considered 
it,  did  not  take  so  long  to  make.  He  didn't 
think  so  much  hand  carving  was  necessary. 
When  they  brought  it  to  him  he  was  very 
happy.  Then  Peleke  asked: 
"Where  shall  we  keep  Moikeha3  s  chair?' 
Joe  had  that  all  figured  out  long  ago.  Some 
day  he  would  leave  the  island  and  he  wanted  to 
take  the  beautiful  carved  throne  with  him  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  kingdom  of  Kaneloa. 

"Just  put  it  in  the  attic"  he  suggested  to 
them.  "When  Moikeha" s  spirit  returns  to  the 
chair  he  will  expect  it  in  his  hale."  So  the 
throne  was  put  in  the  attic. 

Joe's  wisdom  was  rather  scant  compared  to 
the  wisdom  of  Moikeha.  His  nice  comfortable, 
light  wood  throne  soon  became  discolored  and 
looked  bad.  Lahele  commented  on  it  to  Kaina 
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one  day.  She  said  it  was  not  in  good  taste  to 
have  a  discolored  chair  for  the  Moi  Alii  to 
sit  in.  Tosatisfy  her  Kaina  called  the  men  to- 
gether in  a  council.  They  all  agreed  with  La- 
hele, their  Moi  Alii  should  have  a  nicer 
looking  chair  to  sit  in.  When  Joe  was  ap- 
proached on  the  idea,  he  agreed  with  them.  Let 
them  spend  all  their  time  making  his  a  new 
throne.  That  was  alright  with  him. 

This  time  Joe  was  not  allowed  to  see  the 
chair  till  it  was  all  finished.  When  they 
brought  it  to  him.  Joe  was  very  surprised. 
There  was  as  much  carving  as  on  Moikeha' s 
chair,  but  very  different.  On  each  of  the  back 
posts  was  carved  a  likeness  of  his  own  head. 
On  the  arms  of  the  chair  were  four  rounded 
parts  very  much  like  his  own  hands  with  the 
thumbs  folded  under.  What  other  American 
could  boast  of  his  own  personal  throne  with 
his  own  likeness  carved  on  the  posts? 

Now  came  the  same  old  question:  "What 
shall  we  do  with  the  old  chair?"  It  is  ugly 
and  should  be  destroyed." 

Joe  had  become  quite  attached  to  it  and 
asked  them  to  please  leave  it  in  his  hale.  He 
loved  the  chair.  If  ;hey  did  not  like  to  see  it  in 
the  hale,  it  could  be  put  in  the  attic  along  with 
Moikeha:s  chair.  Being  obedient  people. any- 
thing their  Moi  Alii  wanted  was  their  desire 
also.  Joe  s  big  neavy  throne  was  put  in  the 
attic  by  the  sic!?  of  ;he  beautiful  carved  chair 
of  Moikeha. 

The  new  throne  was  very  nice  to  sit  on.  "If 
I  just  had  a  good  book  to  read,  or  a  New  York 
newspaper ,  but  Joe  knew  he  could  not  have 
everything  at  once,.  He  would  be  patient  and  one 
day  someone  would  see  the  white  flag  at  the 
top  of  the  highest  coconut  tree,  Joe  made  it  of 
his  tee  shirt  and  shorts  he  was  wearing  when 
he  came  to  Kaneloa,  It  took  him  all  night 
getting  it  to  the  top  cf  the  highest  tree,  above 
the  foliage  where  it  woul-i  nor  be  seen  from  the 
ground.  Some  plane  would  surely  spot  it  and 
he  would  be  leaving  soon.  Alittle  more  time 
wouldn't  make  any  difference. 

He  sat  thinking  of  these  things  and  what  he 
would  tell  the  gang  when  he  got  back  to  the 
ship.  He  was  *;oo  steeped  in  his  own  idolatry  to 
notice  the  sagging  of  theatric.  The  two  thrones 
were  too  heavy  for  it.  All  at  once  they  crashed 
through  the  floor  on  r  op.  of  Joe,Hewas  crushed 
to  death;  a  victim  of  his  own  importance. 
"Why  didn't  Moikeha  teach  Moi  Alii 
Joe,  that  people  who  live  in  grass  houses 
should  never  store  thrones?"  # 


'memories' 


IMAGES' 


Images  wrought  upon  coral  sands, 

eternally  carved  by  God's  reverent  hands; 
beauty,  splendor,  and  majesty  there 

manifest 
for  all  who  love  and  care. 
Images  caught  in  pinnacles  on  high, 
blest  in  glory--for  man  to  eye; 
wind -lit  peaks  and  sun -swept  blue 
posessed  by  ages  infinitely  old.  s"~~ 

yet  new. 

Images  of  islands.  Images  of  seas, 

enhanced  by  mountains  and  resplendent  palm  trees; 

beauty  unmatched  in  natures  abound, 

beauty 

with  God 

only 

to  be  found. 


Memories  of  love  inhabit  still 
my  lonely  hear:   a  raptured  thrill. 
Memories  of  joy   cf  pain   of  grief, 
of  want,  of  sorrow    of  beauty,  of  relief. 

But  memories  more  of  gcoa  than  ill 
reach  my  soui  and  possess  my  will... 


IT  SEEMS- 

It  -eems  chat  when  I  am  searching, 
for  be  it  sport  cr  oe  it  book; 

Yes,  it  seems  ;  always  find  it 
in  the  very  \ai  ;!dce  I  look. 


— 'RobUn    Henderson 


O  Sleep!  Why  can  it  be 
That  man  can't  see 
The  importance  of  thee? 
Man  must  make  a  transition 
From  this  life  to  one  of  eternity. 

ignorance  will  cloud  a  man's  mind. 
Maybe  because  of  what  he  will  find 
In  the  other  world.  He  may  blind 
Himself  with  fears  of  the  unknown. 
O  Sleep!  Why  must  man  be  so  blind? 


'    I'hou  art  not 
That  man  can1* 
I  hOU    arl  a  symbol  ol   I 


-  Gerald  FulUr 


KULA  MANH,  1963 


WHAT 

IS  IT 


WORTH  ? 

-  ANDRA  STARKE  Y  - 

Plodding  along  the  muddy  rutted  trail  she 
finally  arrived  at  her  new  home--a  fray, 
weeden  shack.  For  twelve  years  her  home 
had  been  luxurious  compared  to  this  snake 
hole,  Her  father  had  just  bought  this  land 
when  the  depression  shook  the  country.  If  he 
had  only  stayed  with  the  oil  company  they 
would  not  have  had  to  worry.  At  school  the 
girl  wnose  father  got  her  father's  job  made 
fun  of  her  patched  dresses. 

She  did  not  mind  the  girl  making  fun  half  as 
much  as  the  teacher's  scolding  because  her 
father  had  not  yet  brought  her  school  books. 
5re  was  tired  of  apologizing  for  something 
that  was  not  her  fault.  She  enjoyed  reading 
the  books  and  wanted  them  twice  as  badly 
as  any  other  girl  because  she  could  escape 
her  hard  life  into  fantasy.  Miss  Terryton 
simply  could  not  understand  that  her  father 
did  not  want  to  waste  money  on  such  things 
as  books. 

Well,  that  scolding  was  this  morning:  maybe 
this  weekend  she  could  get  her  father  to  buy 
the  books.  She  went  into  the  house  and  told 
her  mother,  "Mother  can't  you  get  pa  to  buy 
my  books?  Miss  ierryton  spent  ten  minutes  in 
front  of  the  class  today,  telling  them  how 
ignorant  it  was  for  anyone  not  to  have  a  book 
oy  the  third  week  of  school.  Then,  she  scolded 
me  for  disrupting  her  class."  She  knew  her 
mother  would  say,  "Alice,  I'll  try  to  speak  to 
him  tonight,  but  don't  bring  it  up  during  supper. 
You  know  he  hates  that.  !  Mother  had  been 
saying  this  all  week  and  had  yet  to  gather 
enough  nerve  to  mention  the  money. 

Tonight  she  had  to.  Another  day  like  today 
with  all  the  kids  snickering  behind  Alice's 
back,  and  she  would  gladly  skip  school.  Alice 
wished tnat they  could  have  something  besides 
beans  and  cornbread  for  supper.  An  apple  pie 
sure  would  help  prepare  her  father  for  that 


rocky  ground,  bu    Sunday  was  the  only  day 
which  allowed  such  luxury. 

Her  father  came  from  the  fields,  and  they 
had  supper.  When  they  finished  cut  came  the 
Bible.  Her  father  liked  to  brush  up  on  a  few 
ideas  so  that  he  could  have  his  little  debates 
with  the  circuit  preacher.  She  hated  this 
period  of  the  day  the  worst  because  he  made 
all  the  kids,  even  mother,  recite  different 
Bible  passages.  The  snap  was  always  waiting 
to  help  prod  someone's  memory.  If  they  got 
their  Bible  lesson  well  enough  the  first  time 
they  could  do  their  lessons.  If  not,  he  would 
continue  testing  and  strapping.  Maybe  tonight 
she  would  get  everything  she  way  he  liked, 
so  when  mother  asked  about  the  books  he 
would  be  a  little  calmer. 

He  had  finally  bought  her  brother's.  Why 
did  he  always  save  her  books  for  last?  Every 
year  seemed  to  be  the  worst  because  the 
teacher  was  not  understanding.  Miss  Terry- 
ton  board  happy  that  she  did  no:  have  time  to 
notice  hew  hard  a  little  girl  struggled  to  get 
her  lessons  in  spite  of  not  having  a  book. 
Last  year  Miss  Smith  had  been  kind  and 
secretly  lent  this  little  girl  a  book,  but  Miss 
Terryton  turned  a  -old  heart  toward  a  dirty 
little  girl  in  a  dress  made  from  flour  sacking. 

Maybe  Alice"?  father  would  creak  down 
and  give  her  the  money  before  Monday. 
Then,  she  would  at  least  have  on?  less  thing 
to  worry  about,  Alice  heard  her  mother  ask 
about  the  money  and  hear-  her  father  shout,  , 
"What  do  you  think  !  am?  A  money  tree!" 
This  was  nothing  unusual;  her  mother  had 
interrupted  his  Bible  reading-  the  eleventh 
sin.  What  a  sign! 

A  little  while  later  her  mother  came  back 
into  the  room  and  said  "Alice  I'm  afraid  I 
could  not  get  the  money  from  your  father, 
today.  He's  so  stubborn  that  he  won't  admit 
that  he's  been  wrong  and  that  you  need  your 
books."  Yes,  she  knew  that  he  would  not 
admit  that.  After  all,  what  did  a  girl  need 
school  for?  She  was  just  going  to  marry  any- 
way. At  report  card  time  she  felt  this  the 
most  because  she  usually  came  home  with 
"A's  and  "B's."  Her  father  never  said  any- 
thing, but  the  minute  one  of  the  boys  brought 
home  even  a  "B"  he  got  praise  from  dawn 
to  dusk. 

There  were  still  Saturday  and  Sunday  to 
work  on  him.  Saturday  would  be  a  Dad  day 
because  she  had  to  wash— that  meant  hauling 
water  and  wood.  She  would  not  be  home  long 
enough  to  really  badger  him  about  the  nooks. 
Besides,  Saturday  was  market  day  and  he 
always  went  to  town  with  the  boys.  That  only 
left  Saturday  night.  He  might  be  in  a  good 
mood  and  might  give  her  money-  -especially 
if  the  market  was  good. 

Saturday  night  came  but  no  father.  He  had 
had  a  good  day  at  the  market- -so  good  that 
he  stayed  to  play  checkers  with  the  boys. 
Mother  had  to  stay  and  help  with  the  washing, 
so  neither  mother  nor  Alice  did  anything  that 
day.  Alice's  father  was  not  even  considerate 
enough  to  come  home  with  a  surprise  for 
them — not  even  candy. (Continued  on  pagelS) 
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Saturday  evening's  performance  of  William 
Gibson's  "The  Miracle  Worker"  graphically 
pointed  out  the  professionals  from  the  ama- 
teurs who,  try  as  they  may,  will  always  find 
themselves  stalemated  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. It  is  surprising  that  what  started  out  as 
a  farce  due  to  heavy  southern  oratory  ended 
with  heart-rending  poignancy.  One  would  be- 
lieve that  at  least  minor  infractions  of  histri- 
onics could  be  cleared  up  after  three  weeks 
of  production. 

This  superbly  written  drama  pointing  out  the 
tragedy  and  pathos  in  the  personal  lives  of  the 
handicapped  and  their  families  is  understand- 
ably difficult  to  portray  from  the  director's 
view  as  well  as  the  performer's. 

Wright  Esser  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
excellent  guidance  in  bringing  out  all  the 
polish  a  community  director  possibly  can 
from  a  limited  selection.  The  rough  and 
tumble  wrestling  between  young  Helen  and 
Annie  reflected  Esser' s  mastery  of  directing. 
Again,  in  the  last  scene  where  the  mute  child 
breaks  through  the  final  barrier  to  associate 
a  name  to  everything,  the  hush  of  the  audience 
acknowledged  another  triumph  for  Wright 
Esser.  This  group  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  acquired  a  director  of  top  quality. 
The  actors'  mediocrity  accentuated  the 
excellence  of  the  stage  and  production  crews. 
The  artful  illusion  of  being  on  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  house  was  intriguing.  Fluidity 
of  time  passing  and  removal  or  entrance  of 
characters  into  the  central  stage  by  use  of  the 
front  door  and  switching  of  lights  was  skillful. 
The  sole  disturbing  factor  attributed  to  pro- 
duction was  that  Jimmie's  voice  from  offstage 
came  through  as  static  for  the  bettei  ball  ol 
the  melodrama. 

We'll  give  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  the  fl 
doctor  who  couldn't  get  on  or  oft  stage  last 
enough  and  tendei   applause  to  the  Perkins 
Institute  teacnei ,  Step  bi  othei  .  Jaiw 
serves  a  medal  foi  bis  "good  show"  in  having 
iii'-  fortitude  at  least  to  get  on  stage.  Kudos 

go  to  Viney   and   Aunt    I  v  lm   depleting  ilieu 
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personalities  satisfactorily.  The  children 
were  all  believable,  especially  the  lovable 
blind  child  who  was  reluctant  to  lose  Annie. 
She  gave  out  with  more  warmth  in  her  four 
minutes  on  stage  than  the  heavy  leads  did 
most  of  the  evening. 

Unfortunately,  mother  and  father  Keller 
lack  the  knack  for  getting  into  character.  In 
the  first  act  we  find  both  of  them  orating 
with  accents  that  would  make  a  southerner 
shudder.  By  the  middle  of  the  second  act  they 
have  crossed  the  Mason-Dixon  line  to  New 
England.  Captain  Keller  lost  his  audience  by 
failing  to  contrast  his  happy  reaction  to  his 
baby's  recovery  with  discovery  of  her  handi- 
cap. His  bombastic  figure  showed  more  that 
he  was  still  playing  lis  former  role  of  Earth- 
quake Magoon  rather  than  an  overbearing 
father.  Mother  Keller,  ironically,  because  of 
her  everyday  role  as  a  mother,  needs  direc- 
tion in  emitting  tenderness  and  learning  voice 
control  in  order  to  speak  crooningly  to  her 
baby   and    still    be    heard    by    the    audience. 

Twenty  year  old  Carole  Miller  does  well  in 
her  portrayal  of  an  overgrown  eleven-year- 
old  but  would  never  make  it  as  the  child  of 
seven  called  for  in  the  script.  Her  pantomime 
was   creditable  Lone  ab- 

sorbing. This  role  brought  out  Miss  Miller's 
theatrical  resourceful  ully. 

The  heroine  of  this  production,  bands  down, 
was  Donna  Merrill  who  carried  the  play  as 
Annie  Sullivan.  Miss  Merrill' s interpretation 
of  a  twenty-year  old  «  ted  back- 

ground and  a  goal  to  rea  b  IS  persuasive. 
La  lo  ided  with  energy 
that  makes  tht  audience  feel  "this  is  going  to 
be  good  '  Hei  capacity  to  convey  warmth, 
cunning  anger  and  violence  la  convincing, 
professional   caliber. 
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The  sun  is  setting  and  the  small  Chinese  ccur:- 
yard  is  in  silence,  sunset  lit.  To  the  right  there  is 
a  small  pavilion  open  in  die  front.  In  the  left  of 
this  pavilion  there  is  a  small  desk  behind  which  is 
a  bookcase  filled  with  scrolls,  Chinese  books,  ana 
various  objets  d'art.  1c  the  left,  a  bed. 

The  courtyard  is  filled  with  potted  plants  and  is 
bounded  at  the  back  by  a  bamboo  fence  to  the  left  of 
which  a  gate  cpens  onto  a  river  bank,. 

Two  people  are  visible:  Shi  Che-Ts'ur.,  a  Chinese 
poet,  and  his  wife,  Yun.  He  is  seated  at  the  desk, 
and  she  reclines  upon  the  bed,  supported  by  three 
large  cushions.  He  has  before  him  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  and  he  is  describing  circles  in  the  air  with 
his  brush. 

"'Twas  from  the  lilt  of  mystic-sou- 
From    tambourine   and    dulcimer    so  sweet, 
That  I  derived  a  wish  to  tune  my  flute; 

That    I    derived   a   wis1-    :o  dance  my  feet. 
My  footsteps  led  me  onward  flying,  .  .  flying.  .  . 
"Would  that  this  nigh:  my  soul  could  nut  e 
A  tiny  parr  of  what  is  clear  discerns. 
One  moment,  and  I  am  in  ecstasy 
By  reason  of  my  contemplating  heart; 
Another,  and  I  am  in  agony 

That    my    expression   know    such    poverty/" 
(She    coughs,    but    he    barely    turns   his   head.) 
"Ill-fated    souls    are    ours!    O.    cursed  be 
That  royal  summons  for  Borne  b< 
Full  seven  weeks 
Full    seven   weeks    ui 
Has  been  a  melancholy  substitute 
For  that  divire  deligl 

How?   that    thy    sickness    should   begin  upon 
The  day  wherin  my  Emperor  decreed 
That   I    should    use    my    tal 
Ill-omened,    thus     our    lives    hereafter    be' 
"Tomorrow  at  the  dawning 
To  travel  to  | 
Beyond  wH.  U 

Wherein    '     i 
Else   will    my 
Be   ma  Ii 
"Ten  thou  mind' 

Would  thai 
;.[  est  m 
That    ever    new    in 
W!u    ' 
(He    puts    his    b]  ii   ■ 
screws   the  pa] 
Yun:  (Lookinj 
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lamp,    after    w hich  he  sits  tor  i  moment  gazing  at 
the  lattice.  Then  he  gets  up  and  lowers  the  screen. 
She  speaks  as  he  comes  pas:  her.; 
Yun: 

"Che-Ts'un,  bri-g  me  a  cup  of  soothing  tea," 
(He  pours  the  tea  at  a  small  table  between  the  desk 
and  the  bed  and  holds  it  out  to  her  some  distance 
from  her  lips.  She  decs  not  attempt  to  receive  it; 
sne  :U2'  gazes  \  \ 
Yun; 

"Dear   soul,   what   is    it    thai  doth  cause  thy 
gloom?" 
Che-1 s 

"Nought  causes  me  sc  to  be.  .  .' 
Yun: 

"Then    I 

v  lose -sealed    lips;    why    so  few 

smi! 

"Noug 
Yun;      ■'/:•:       pause) 

.     WaVS 

Are  no-  as  if  by  love  or 

must  care  for  me?' 

•1-3  sure  my  delight." 
Yun: 

"Speakest    thou    truly?  Do  '.  mean  so  much? 
till  see 

As  keenly  a--  they >  •  i 

mirk 
!1  table 
beside  her  bed,  and  Ic  and  blank 

•   l    bis 
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"Upon  my  breast  a  dagger  tries  its  blade 

And  in  my  sides  two  flaming  brands  are  thrust. 
Is   this   a    sign   that   I  might  be  consumed? 
Consumptive  fevers,  are  they  not  like  this?" 
Che-Ts'un: 

"That  I  know  not." 
Yun: 

"Is  it  not  consumption 

That    seems   to   ever  burn  away  the  frame? 
Che-Ts'un: 

"That  I  know  not." 
Yun: 

"To  me  it  seems  that  you 

Know   all    too    little.      In  that  bureau  drawer 

I   know    there    is   a    book  which  will  reveal,, 

Please   bring   it    unto    me  that  I  might  know 

Whether  these  signs  be  evil  unto  death."  (She 

coughs) 

(He  glances  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  places  his 
pen  down,  and  proceeds  to  the   drawer.  He  brings 
her  the  book.) 
Che-Ts'un: 

"Read  for  yourself;  I  have  not  time  to  read. 
I  am  absorbed  now  so  in  my  poem." 
Yun: 

"That  well  I  know:  for  me  you  have  no  time. 

Even   the    smallest   thing   a    burden  'comes 

When  't  is  for  me.  Tell  me,  is  this  not  true?" 

(He  ignores  her,  but  gaining  inspiration  starts  to 

write;  then  he  pauses  to  read.) 

Che-Ts'un: 

"'Twas  from  the  lilt  of  mystic-sounding  lute, 
From    tambourine   and    dulcimer    so  sweet, 
That  I  derived  a  wish  to  tune  my  flute; 

That    I    derived    a   wish    to  dance  my  feet. 
My   footsteps    led    me   onward    flying  fleet, 
On  to  a  garden  in  a  walled  court. 
And  there  I  saw  her  on  a  carven  seat, 
And,  oh,  how  beauteous  was  the  song  she  wrought 
With    two   and    dainty    maidens   at  her  feet. 
Soft   harmonizing   with  her  song  so  sweet." 
(She  seems  to  have  been  in  an  ecstasy  as  he  read. 
When  he  stops  she  "comes  to"  and  begins  to  read 
the   book  he  gave  her.  However,  the  book  slips 
from  her  hands  and  she  continues  to  reminisce.) 
Yun: 

"Remember  our  walks  together  in  the  woods? 

Late  Autumn  and  the  maple  leaves  were  red 

With  the  heatless  fire  that  many  leaves  consumes. 

We  sat  there  'mid  those  trees  showered  with 

those   flames 

That    burnt  us  not,  adorning  us  with  fire. 

And  we  played  games:  we  wrote  upon  each  leaf 

Sweet   letters  which  we  sent  upon  the  wind. 

Do  you  remember  that?  Those  happy  hours? 

Shall  we  ever  receive  those  flying  thoughts?" 

(He  pays  no  attention  to  her  now,  and  becomes 

alarmed  and  raises  her  voice.) 

"Can    you    not   hear?   I    said  I  wondered  if 


We    ever    shall  receive  those  letter  leaves. 
Do  you  remember?" 
(He  turns,  somewhat  amazed,  but  composes  him- 
self and  speaks  gently.) 
Che-Ts'un: 

"When  you  are  well  again,  we  shall  write  leaves 
Unto   each   other,    those  days  we'll  relive." 
Yun: 

"Why    must    I   wait   until--until   I'm  well? 

Who    has   with   certainty   announced    that  I 

Will  e'er  recover  from  this  gnawing  plight? 

May   we    not   fill    our  lives,  as  once  before, 

With  joy,  while  fire  leaves  do  tremble  down? 

We  may  not  enjoy  life  again,  for  now 

Does    winter  come,  and  when  it  goes,  I  too, 
May  go." 
Che-Tsvun: 

"Whence  come  these  fancies  to  your  mind? 

Just  fancies — empty  murmurings,  no  more. 

Why  not  in  calmness  now  recline  and  sleep? 

Such  thoughts  degenerate  your  fragile  state. 

Hasten  to  grow  more  strong,  then  we  again 

Will  sit  beneath  the  trees  and  engrave  leaves 

With  our  hearts'  damascene  of  'snaring  love." 

"I  feel,  I  wish,  I  would  that  thou  would' st  come 

Nearer  to  me,  to  sit  upon  the  bed." 

"But  I  am  near.  Besides,  I  must  now  write." 

Yun: 

"I   know,    but  please,  just  for  a  little  while, 

And  tell  me  such  things  as  when  we  did  walk-- 

Such  things  as  we  did  once  'grave  onto  leaves, 

Such    things    as   we    entrusted    to  the  wind." 

Che-Ts'un:     (Irritated    a    little) 

"Is't    always    in  thy  mind  to  live  the  past? 
To  dream  today  the  life  of  yesterday 
Is  death.  Oh,  come  to  life  thy  foolish  soul!" 
(She  is  silent;  he  continues  with  his  poem  for  a 
little;   then,  suddenly,  she,  gazing  at  the  ceiling, 
cries  out.) 
Yun:  (Almost  hysterically) 

"Little  Ts'ai,  little  Ts'ai!  thou  hast  returned." 
(He    springs    to   her    side    in   horror.  She  grins 
strangely.) 
Che-Ts'un: 

"What  did  you  say?  What  did  you  say  to  me? 
Yun: 

"What  did  I  say.  .  .  ?  I  think  I  saw  small  Ts'ai 
Returning  to  us  from  the  outer  void." 
Che-Ts'un: 

"I  think  not;  rather  have  you  dreamed  it  all." 
Yun: 

"Yes,  thus  I  dreamt.  But  when  shall  we  arrange 
The  funeral?" 
Che-Ts'un:  (Brusquely) 

"When  you  are  well  I  deem- 
When  you  are  well." 
Yun: 

"On  yes  „  .  .  When  I  am  well. 

She    must    be    given    such   a  sweet  farewell, 

And  we  must  give  her  such  a  lovely  tomb-- 

Of   marble    and    with    guardians    to  protect. 

How  much  will  such  require?  —can  we  afford?" 

Che-Ts'un: 

"Think  not  of  that  just  now.  Time  is  enough^ 
Now  try  to  rest;  we  wait  until  you're  well." 
Yun:   (Rambling) 
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"A  beautiful  tomb;  I'll  Duild  her  such  a  tomb. 
And  deccrate  it  with  all  flowers  rare; 
With  roses,  primroses,  and  violets. 

With    aromatic    bushes    and    small    crees, 
Ard    in    the    moonlight.,    in    the  silver  glow, 
How    beautiful   her    resting   place   will  oe 
(Returning  to  reality) 

"Why  did  vou  trim  the  lamp  so  soon  this  night? 
Please    snuff    the   flame    and  lift  the  lattice 
I    lcng    to    see    the    moonlight, for  my  scul 
Requires  those   soft  beams  to  gi^  i    - 
Che-Ts'ur.:    (Abruptly,    with    loss    of  patience) 
"Cease    woman,  from  thy  ravings    go  to  sleep' 
I  must  this  poem  complete;  and  should 
How  willwe  live— disgraced  and  without  rr 
Yun:  (So  >thingly) 

'"Fear  not,,  my  lite, we  shall  survii 

Now,  please,  for  me    snuff  out  chat  flier  ring 
flame* 
I  long  to  see  the  waning  Autumn  moon 

Its   crescent   bark   plying   the    sea  of  night. 
I  beg  thee,    just    a    moment   then,  conren:, 
In  silence  will  I  travel  in  that  bark 

In   slumber  from  'he  realms  of  your  coi 
Then  canst  thou  work  and  finish  wil 
(He  snuffs  the  flame  and  raises  the  scree 
pushes   the    latticed   window   open;    the  cui 
flutter  lightly  in  the  breeze.  He  sits  dowi 
chair  and  she  gazes  at  the  waning  moc1    h( 
transfigured    wit*'    a    saintly  smile.  After  a  few 
moments    he   feels    chill  and  closes  the  window 
after  which  he  lowers  the  screen.  Once  m< 
lights   the    lamp.    Then  he  goes  to  her  fcx   I 
Already  she  is  aslec , 
she  slumbers  and  his  face  bursts  into  a  gli 
smile„) 
Che-Ts'un 

"Twas  from  the  lih  ol  mystic  sounding 
From    tambourin  e  and  duK  li 
That  I  derived  a  wish  to  tune  m\  fli 
Thai    i    derii 

My   footsteps    led    me    onward    flying  fleet 
0     to  a  garden  in  a  walled 
And    i  er  on  i   corner  seat, 

And,  oh,  how  beaut  eoi 

With    iwo    and    dain-\ 
Soft    harmonising    with    hi  r    song    90  sweet. 

Moi  t    beaut<  ou  i  was  1  o  fim 

mi  lodj 
•    Illumined  bj    i 

wii"  i"  me 

in  pea 


To  meet  with 

Together  in  !_■>.  i  we  fly, 

Our  voices  em 

That    I  and  me." 

(He  pulls  the    i  w  rites 

for    a    momer . 
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Love  is  not 

Hoping  he  will  see  you. 

Love  is 

Wishing  that  you  can  see  kind. 

If  you  suddenly  meet  him, 

Love  is  a  jolt  of  alertness, 

But  love  is-being  comfortable 

When  you  are  together. 

Love  cannot  be  strained. 

When  love  comes  easily, 

lz  grows  quickly. 

Love  does  not  wonder 

If  he  likes  your  new  dress. 

Love    sees   that   he   needs   new    shoes, 

To  begin  to  enjoy  the  things  he  enjoys, 

To  be  able  to  find  his  faults, 

And  still  like  him. 

This  is  love. 

Is  he  happy?   Does  he  smile? 

Love  notices  his  mood, 

Recognizes  fatigue,  or  a  headache. 

Love  is  not  being  with  him 

Love  is  wanting  to  be  with  him. 

-Carole  Mi/kh 


o 


&MI  IS  7&ncbUl        C? 

Love  is  tender  violence 
Bearing  gifts  of  pain  and  joy 
In  either  outstretched  hand, 
Doling  undetermined  portions 
To  the  unassembled  multitudes, 
Mindful  of  the  meek 
Hid  in  deep  corners  of  life. 
Love  is  hot  disturbance 
Of  order  and  ambition, 
Kindling  flames  which  burn 
The  neat  array  of  mundane  plans 
Filed  with  cool  preciseness 
In  a  careful  mind. 


If  Jon  SkwM  7/m  CjldMC 

How  terrible  if  love  should  never  change,  / 
Should  never  grow  with  passing  days  and  hours 
To  hold  when  future  sorrow  comes  in  range 
And  pulls  a  love  apart  with  all  its  powers! 
What  good  is  love's  first  bloom  when  grief 
is  deep, 

When  dark  despair  beclouds  a  lover's  eyes, 
When  angry  words  fly  and  each  lover  keeps 
Unto  himself,  his  lover's  love  to  try? 
*Tis  then  a  love  must  be  as  strong  as  heav'n 
And  quickly  let  each  angry  word  go  on- 
Forgetting  and  as  quickly  be  forgiven, 
And  smiles  appear  like  bright  and  glorious 
dawn. 

This  is  the  true  love  way-to  grow  and  thrive, 
For  growing  is  what  keeps  true  love  alive. 


Love  is  a  thundering  secret 

Crying  to  be  sung 

From  atop  the  mountain, 

Filling  the  valley  with  resounding  echo 

Of  a  bursting  heart. 

Love  is  the  gift  of  giving 

Of  its  very  soul, 

No  thought  of  self-sacrifice 

Tarnishing  its  joy. 

Love  is  a  raging  sea  of  grief 
Filling  the  air  with  screams 
Inaudible  except  unto  itself. 

Love  is  pain  at  parting 
Before  its  life  is  lived. 

Love  is  tender  violence. 


-EdtthC.Knoblock 
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It  was  not  unusual  to  see  Sina  alone  on  the 
beach,  apparently  talking  to  herself.  At  twelve 
she  was  a  strangely  quite  girl  who  preferred 
the  wind-swept  solitude  of  the  sandy  shore  to 
the  gay  companionship  of  her  school-mates 
and  her  two  younger  sisters. But  the  desolate 
stretch  of  island  shoreline  held  no  stark 
ugliness  for  Sina:  she  saw  beige  beauty  where 
others  saw  sand;  felt  freedom  where  others 
felt  chill  sea  breeze;  tasted  Tomorrow  where 
others  tasted  salt  spray.  Nor  was  she  alone: 
the  girl  had  a  secret  friend  whom  none  other 
could  see,  and  it  was  ro  him — Iosefa--whom 
she  uttered  her  secret  yearnings.  Usually 
Sina  met  her  friend  in  moments  of  stress  and 
despair,  but  occasionally  she  had  a  morsel  of 
happiness  to  share  wit 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Sina  rushed  straight 
to  the  beach  after  school.  "What  a  wonderful 
thing  has  happened!"  xcitedly, 

as  soon  as  she  reached  the  shore.  "Our 
assignment  for  tomorrow  is  tc  write  a  bio- 
graphy of  our  favorite  author,  and  I  know  I'm 
going  to  get  an  A!'5 

Iosefa  smiled,  pleased.  "Yes,  this  is  vour 
big  chance.  Now  you  can  show  that  old  Mrs. 
Anderson  how  smart  you  are!'' 

Sina  faced  into  the  wind,  hugging  herself 
happily.  The  salty  breeze  blew  a  few  straight 
wisps  of  hair  back  from  her  brow  and  bathed 
her  in  cool  freshness.  She  closed  her  eyes, 
seeing  the  surprised  pleasure  her  parents 
would  express  when  she  showed  them  the  high 
mark  on  her  paper. 

"I  will  make  them  proud  of  me!"  she  whis- 
pered fiercely  to  Iosefa.  Then  she  turned  and 
ran  with  young  swiftness  to  the  weathered 
cottage  where  she  lived.  She  ignored  fhe 
house's  peeling  white  paint  and  insolently 
rusting  roof,  noting  only  i's  quiet  refuge  under 
two  ancient  breadfruit  trees. 

She  went  straight  to  the  pink  bedroom  with 
its  yellowed  lace  curtains  and  its  rust -ringed 
ceiling  and  threw  herself  down  excitedly  on 
the  faded  mattress  of  no  remembered  color, 
which  she  shared  nightly  with  '  r  littli  ij 
ters.  She  saw  nothing  of  her  shabbily  familiar 
surroundings;  only  felt  a  thankfulm 
one  else  was  home  to  intruii 

Lying  on  the  mattress  whii  hoi  cu] 
of  the   floor   space  in  the  tiny  room    Sin. i 

it   up  cm  lur  (  lliov 

bard  it    hi   pi  i fhe]  idoi  m  d 

the   wall   ab<  vt   b<  r.    :  I  e  young  i  ou 
"in.    to  'i  iwa ii  to  taki  advant  igt  of  th<    |ob 
"i  poi  tunitie  i   whit  h  r<  port<  dl 

(  "i  promise,   they  had  stayed  on  in 
Hawaii    now  working  toward  the  edu    i 
"•ii   "ii  :  i  ing    \">i  •  .i"   i  ion  «  i     i  thing  ol 
Lue   to   lit-     bai  I     o  S  irao  u    .    ,  . 


"I  will  make  you  proud  of  me,"  promised 
the  girl  to  the  images  above  her. 

Sina  could  write  well  and  she  knew  it.  The 
years  of  being  teased  as  a  bookworm  were 
beginning  to  bear  frui:,  for  now  she  could 
think  in  the  even  flow  of  English  words  which 
had  become  familiar  to  her  on  the  printed 
pages.  However,  no  one  knew  of  tnis  remark- 
able talent  but  Iosefa.  To  her  parents  Sina 
spoke  Samoan.  In  school  she  could  have  spoken 
good  English  had  she  had  more  courage,  but 
Sina  was  shy,  and  she  preferred  to  speak 
pidgin  rather  tnan  be  the  recipient  of  the  ridi- 
cule which  was  so  often  hurled  ar  the  Japanese 
and  the  palagi*  and  any  others  who  dared  r:o 
speak  good  Englisn.  But  now  the  time  had  come 
to  prove  her  ability  lo  tl  e  world,  for  in  this 
assignment— the  writing  of  a  biography --Sina 
felt  great  confidence  in  herself. 

Getting  a  long,  new  yellow  pencil  from  her 
dresser  drawer,  Sina  sharpened  it  to  a  perfect 
point  avoring  the  odor  of  the  wood.  Then  she 
took  out  several  smo  th  sheets  of  lined  paper 
and  rook  everything  to  the  kitchen,  wnereshe 
placed  them  neatly  on  the  plastic- covered 
table. 

Seating  herself,  Sina  contemplated  the 
materials  before  her.  She  loved  their  clean 
newness,  and  she  would  not  defile  their  parity 
with  a  single  misused  word.  SV 
about  what  she  would  write,  absently  twisting 
her  smooth,  tan  legs  about  a  stubby  chair  leg. 
She  formed  her  thoughts  carefully,  mentally 
outlining  her  composition.  Then,  with  a  deep 
intake  of  breath,  Sina  picked  m  the  new  yellow 
pencil  and  began  to  write. 

She  wrote  slowly  at  first,  get'ingthe  feeling 
of   her  subject.  As  sl 
flew    ever  faster,  and  soon  tl 
filled  wim  th(   girl's  small    neat  handwriting. 
An   houi  be  pencil  point 
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■■ 
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keep  her  mind  on  classwork,  but  it  was  im- 
possible. When  Mrs.  Anderson  asked  her  to 
reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms,  the 
girl  had  to  confess  she  had  lost  her  place 
in  the  lesson.  Two  palagi  girls  giggled,  and 
Sina  heard  in  whisper  the  hated  words,  "Stu- 
pid Samoan!"  She  blushed  and  thought  fiercely, 
"You  just  wait  until  the  compositions  are 
corrected!     Then  you'll  see  if  I'm  stupid!" 

Sina  went  home  for  lunch  as  usual.  She 
nibbled  on  some  cold  taro,  but  it  felt  dry 
and  mealy  in  her  mouth,  and  she  could  not 
swallow  it.  She  tried  a  piece  of  baked  bread- 
fruit, but  itsyellow  richness  produced  nothing 
but  nausea.  The  girl  decided  she  could  not 
eat,  so  she  went  back  to  school.  Mrs,  Ander- 
son had  promised  to  cor  ect  the  papers  during 
her  lunch  hour  and  return  them  before  school 
was  dismissed  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
two  erdless  hours  to  be  endured  before  Sina' s 
place    in    the   world    could   be    established. 

For  the  first  time  Sina  did  not  enjoy  the 
weekly  music  hour.  She  was  irritated  when 
the  girl  next  to  her  sang  flat,  and  she  found 
the  boy's  clowning  childish.  Spelling  was  a 
bore  that  day.  She  wrote  the  words  of  the 
quiz  impatiently,  unable  to  find  the  usual 
magic  in  Mrs.  Anderson's  perfect  pronun- 
ciation of  them. 

Finally  the  ume  came.  As  the  names  were 
called  ,  each  pupil  went  forward  to  retrieve 
his  paper  from  the  pile  on  the  teacher's  desk; 
and  as  each  composition  was  returned,  careful 
notewas  made  of  the  fact  by  a  little  red 
check  mark  in  the  roll  book. 

Sina  studied  the  other  children  as  they 
walked  toward  the  big  desk  and  again  as  they 
returned.  Most  of  them  were  expressionless 
and  seemingly  unconcerned  by  the  occurrence, 
although  a  few  faces  showed  relief,  and  one, 
actual  joy.  No  one  seamed  disappointed,  for 
while  few  high  marks  had  been  received,  few 
had  been  expected. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  had  returned  to 
their  seats  when  Sina  realized  her  name  had 
not  been  called.  Puzzled,  but  too  timid  to 
say  anything  aloud,  she  stared  at  the  teacher, 
who  suddenly  rose  f  om  her  seat. 

"There  is  one  composition  I  have  reason 
to  share  with  the  class,"  the  woman  announced 
drily. 

Sina  was  embar  assed,  yet  proud  of  the 
recognition  which  must  be  hers,  At  last  the 
time  had  come  when  she,  a  Samoan,  would 
make  a  small  wedge  into  the  puzzling  palagi 
woild.  She  saw  the  future  of  her  people 
unfolding  in  glory,  and  she  listened  with 
pounding  heart  and  flushed  face  as  Mrs. 
Anderson  read  aloud  every  well -written  word 
of  her  paper. 

"This  is  a  perfect  paper,"  the  teacher 
announced,  after  she  had  finished  reading 
it.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  she 
added,,  sternly,  "However,  there  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  know.  Sina,  who  wrote  this 
paper?" 

The  girl,,  her  eyes  glazed  with  glory,  did 
not  at  first  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 


woman's  words.     She  smiled  with  shy  pride 
and  answered,  "Why,  I  wrote  it!" 

But  the  hissing  whispers  of  the  girls 
behind  her  broke  through  her  dream  barrier, 
and  suddenly  she  realized  what  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's question  really  meant.  Sick  with  horror, 
she  heard  her  teacher  say  to  all  the  class, 
"I  am  so  ashamed  to  think  that  one  of  my 
students  would  stoop  so  low  as  to  have 
someone  else  do  her  work!  And  to  lie 
about  it  .  .  .  !" 

She  handed  Sina  the  paper  and  said  sadly, 
"I'm  sure  you  understand  why  I  must  give 
you  an  F." 

Yes,  I  understand,  thought  Sina  bitterly, 
fighting  to  keep  back  the  tears  of  anger  and 
humiliation.  It's  because  I  am  a  Samoan, 
and  you  don't  want  to  believe  that  a  Samoan 
could  write  good  English.  You  don't  expect 
anything  from  me,  and  therefore  you  don't 
believe  your  own  eyes  when  you  see  what  I 
can  do! 

Aloud  she  said  nothing.  She  sat  there 
hating  Mrs.  Anderson  for  her  unfairness, 
yet  hating  herself  more  for  the  lack  of 
courage  which  prevented  her  from  speaking 
in  her  own  defense, 

As    soon    as   the    bell    rang,    Sina    ran 
straight    to   the    beach,    where    she   let   her 
tears    run   free,      She   wanted    solace  from 
Iosefa,    but    from    him    she    received    only 
gentle    chiding   and    the   words   which   her 
heart  already  told  her  were  true. 

"Did  you  hear  what  happened?"  she 
asked  him,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  beside 
her. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  quietly.  "Theworld 
is  an  ugly  place:  sometimes,  because  people 
do  not  try  to  understand.  You  must  be 
strong.  Sina,  and  never  be  afraid  when  you 
know  you  are  right." 

"It's  no  use,  '  sobbed  the  girl  bitterly. 
"I  will  not  try  to  find  an  important  place 
in  the  wor'd.  I  will  be  like  my  mother:  I 
will  work  hard  and  ive  my  own  way.  I 
will  pretend  I'm  stupid,  and  when  I  am  told 
what  I  don't  wish  to  hear,  I  will  pretend  I 
don't  understand  English.  In  that  way  I  can- 
not be  hurt  " 

"You  are  wrong,  Sina,"  cautioned  her 
friend  gently.  "You  have  an  obligation  to  the 
future.  You  have  the  intel  igence  to  make  a 
place  for  yourself  in  the  palagi  world,  and 
you  must  make  a  path  where  others  may 
follow.' 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,"   replied  Sina 
with   a    shakey    sigh,       "But  I  am  not  brave 
enough  to  blaze  a  trail.    If  someone  else 
goes  ahead,  I  will  fo  low.    I  am  afraid  to  be 
the  first.  " 
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"  And  her  was  rich--yes,  richer  than  a  king-- 
And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace; 
In  fine,  we  though:  that  he  was  everything 
To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked,,  and  waited  for  the  light, 
And  went  without  the  meat,  and  cursed  the  bread; 
And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  night, 
Went  home  and  put  a  nullet  through  his  head." 

-Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 


Seven:een-uear-old  Mary  Mitty,  with  a  scowl 
on  ^erpretcy  face,  jumped  in to, Jim's  Thunder- 
bird  and  gave  her  good-looking  companion  a 
dark  "hello!" 
,:We  can't  go  swimming/'  she  blurted. 

"Why  not?"  was  Jim's  tart  reply  as  he 
gunned  his  engine. 

o It  is  always  the  same  old  story--no 

money!  No  money  for  a  new  gown,  no  money 
for  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  money  for  a 
bathing  suit  are  always  Father's  attempt  of  an 
excuse.  What  will  Sue,  with  all  her  lovely 
bathing  suits,  think  if  I  wen:  to  her  pool  with 
my  old  suit?  How  can  I  ever  become  popular? 
I  wish  father  would  get  an  executive  position 
like  Sue's  dad  so  I  would  be  able  to  get  all 
the  clothes  I  have  always  wanted  but  it  is 
always.. .„„. "No  money!" 

"No  money!"  retaliated  Jim.,  "you  don't 
need  money  ro  take  a  swim.  Besides,  don't 
you  know  that  I  have  one  of  the  richest 
fathers  in  town?  You  knock,  and  my  old  man 
answers!" 

A  sharp  retort  took  form  in  Mary's  mouth 
but  suddenly  Jim  jammed  his  brakes  and 
yelled  at  a  young  boy  on  a  bicycle  who  was 
about  the  same  age  as  her  brother,  Buddy. 
"Stupid  kid,  stay  off  the  street!" 

Mary's  heart  had  lurched  with  the  car...... 

"I  warned  you,  Buddy,  to  stay  off  the  street!" 
snobbed  Mary.  She  cuddled  her  brother  in  her 
arms  and  her  crying  seemed  to  drown  out  the 
wailing  of  che  approaching  ambulance.  One  of 
Buddy  s  bicycle  wheels  was  spinning  dizzily 
down  the  street,  the  o'her  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Mary  was  hysterical  now..  "Buddy,  don't  Leave 
me  now'  I'll  I 
with  your  bomeworl     i    was  Columbus  who 

Li  n:a   and,   silly   boy     I 
Washington,    not    Abraham  Lincoln  « 

■.  Don't  you  worry,  we'll  have 

in.  del  p] 
m 
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I    into  r ealli         { ou 
word  Bin<  i  wi   left  you  ■  do  j ou 
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mean  we  can't  go  swimming?  I  had  counted  on 
you?" 

"Well, "..... ."I  had  counted  on  you  Mary! 

Couldn't  you  have  baby-sa:  for  me  at  least 
one  night.  You  do  anything  for  those  snooty 
friends  of  yours  with  the  lame  excuse  that  I 
have  to,  for  what  will  Sue  rhink  of  me?  and 
Jim  will  never  be  my  friend  again.  You  can't 
even  do  your  own  sistar  a  favor.  My  one  big 
chance  to  have  a  good  time  and  I  can't  count 
on  you  to  help  me'  

"A  soft-drink  mignt  help  you  to  change 
your  mine,"  said  Jim  with a  coaching  voice. 
Mary  watched  the  s'jave  confident  figure, 
saunter  into  the  snack-oar  then  she  switched 
on  the  radio.  The  "tws  was  on.  Startled,  she 
heard  that  Sue's  father  had  neen  indicted  for 
embezzlement. 

As  Jim  approached  her  with  the  soft-drinks 
in  his  hand,  she  explained  "Take  me  home! 

Yes,  this  minute!"  And  to  think  I  envied 

Sue  with  all  her  bathing  suits  and  her  father's 
business  position 

Angrily,  Jim  did  so.  She  jumped  out  of  his 
Thunderbird  told  Jim  goodbye  and  ran  into 
the  house.     9f 
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You  admire  her  throat)  voice 

Yours  drops  two  levels. 
She  shines  when 
You  wear  a  fixed 

•  i  well, 

You  di 
You  have  (  o]  [ed  1 1    m  well 
We  know  tho  <    . 
Bui  \\ 

-CAROLE  MILLER 
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TENNIS 1  MO£S* 


CAME  MJUER 


Mothers,  fathers,  big  brothers  and  boy 
fnenas  all  agree  on  one  thing:  they  don't 
like  "those  flimsy  cloth  shoes"  that  we  "half - 
wv;  college  girls  wear„  "You'll  catch  your 
aeath  of  cold,"  my  grandmother  continally 
tells  me.  But  look  as  I  might,  never  have  I 
seen  an  obituary  chat  has  the  cause  of  death 
listed  as  from  wearing  tenny  shoes.  They 
do  differ  from  the  high  button  shoes  of  the 
"go  d  old  days/' but  they  do  have  their  definite 
advantages. 

Warm  locking  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  what  are 
the  three  things  a  person  looks  for?  Aren't 
they  style,  comfort  and  economy?  My  tenny 
shoes  are  indeed  a  slipper  of  style  They  are 
"in  accord  with  the  accepted  standard  of 
elegance"  of  my  peers,  and  if  that  satisfied 
Noah  Webster,  wno  an  I  to  complain?  They 
are  accepted  ar  any  social  event  a  student 
might  attend  Tenny s  go  swimming,  tennys 
go  to  class:,  tennys  attend  movies;  and  I 
imagine  some  have  even  sneaked  into  formal 
dances,  well  covered  by  a  long  gown. 

The  rest  of  my  clothing  is  no  problem 
when  I'm  wearing  cenrys!  They  match  every 
color,  because  they  contain  every  color;  a 
touch  of  ketsup  from  a  messy  hamburger; 
gold  from  a  mishap  in  Basic  Design  class, 
mud    fiom    the    last    rain  storm,  and  a  few 


assorted  blotches  from  fading  socks.  Tennys 
are  an  interpretation  of  the  wearer's  natural 
self. 

Then  there  is  comfort  for  the  dreamer 
whose  foot  measures  size  nine  and  who  wears 
size  six.  In  the  struggle  of  toes  versus  leather 
the  loser  comes  out  covered  with  corns, 
blisters  and  callouses.  But  in  tennys  they  find 
that  when  they  push  the  obliging  canvas  breaks 
through!  And  of  course  everybody  knows  haole 
tennys  are  mo'bettah. 

Tennys  have  an  economical  value  beyond 
description.  The  best  that  can  be  found  run 
only  four  dollars  and  last-well  forever. 
In  one  semester  of  steady  wear  they  reach  the 
stylish  age--dark  gray  to  black  in  color, 
strings  frayed,  and  soles  smooth.  A  rubber 
patch  and  some  thread  will  see  them  through 
the  second  semester.  Then  a  safety  pin  and 
new  laces  will  help  them  survive  for  the  next 
eon. 

So  while  momer,  father,  and  grandma  still 
hobble  around  in*heir  four-found  Oxfords,  I'll 
come  springly  by  like  Mercury  on  my  fleet- 
footed  sneaks.  They  blame  their  cumber- 
someness  on  age  but  I  know  better.  Its' 
not  age;  it's  nothing  that  a  pair  of  tenny' s 
couldn't  cure! !!      xp 


I'LL  TAKE  ROSES 


RICHARD 
KCENIG- 


\  awoke  early  Saturday  morning  form  the 
wnistling  of  the  wind  outside  my  window. 
My  bed  was  quite  close  to  the  window,  so  I 
caught  all  the  noise  from  the  outside.  The 
bad  part  of  awakenign  was  that  1  was  ac  the 
climax  of  my  romantic  dream.  In  fact  I  was 
just  about  to  kiss  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
the  world  when  I  was  disturbed.  Oh  well.  I 
was  up  now  and  I  had  to  face  that  day  whether 
I  liked  it  or  not.  I  would  have  given  my  right 
arm  to  be  put  back  into  my  dream.  Even 
though  I  couldn't  be,  I  knew  that  day  was  going 
to  be  a  beautiful  day.  I  knew  it  because  I 
was  having  a  good  dream.  Everytime  I  have 
a  go  d  dream  I  have  a  good  day. 

I  decided  to  finish  my  homework  before  I 
proceeded  to  my  girl  friend's  house.  Boy!  did 
I  have  homework;  I  had  homework  coming  out 
my  ears.  Anyway,  my  girl  friend  lives  on  the 


other  side  of  the  island,  Waianea  to  be  exact. 
Waianae  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  the 
island  of  Oahu. 

I  finished  my  homework  around  8:30  a.m. 
ana  started  to  do  my  chore  around  the  house. 
Everyone  in  our  family  does  a  little  work  on 
Saturday.  It  makes  it  easier  on  my  mother. 
I  figured  the  sooner  I  started  the  sooner  I 
would  finish  and  could  push  off  to  Waianae. 
The  time  had  elapsed  to  9:30  a.m.  and  I  knew 
I  had  better  be  setting  my  tracks  for  Waianae. 

I  left  the  house  at  9:45  for  Waianae.  I  had 
to  make  a  stopatSchofield  to  buy  some  things. 
The  things  1  bought  weren't  really  inportant; 
I  bought  some  junk  to  take  up  space  in  the  car. 
I  finished  with  my  business  at  Schofield  and 
headed  once  again  for  Waianae.  On  my  way 
down  to  Waianae  I  heard  my  name  on  KORL 
radio  for  having  a  birthday  that  day.  I  was 
thrilled    I  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen. 

I  reached  Waianae  in  good  health  and 
waiting  for  my  arrival  was  my  girl  friend. 
Gerry,  my  girl  friend,  wished  me  a  happy 
birthday  and  I  thanked  her.  I  then  told  her  I 


Page  sixteen 


would  take  her  out  that  night  to  celebrate 
my  nineteenth  birthday. 

We  stayed  around  the  house  and  talked 
about  what  kind  of  night  we  were  going  to  have. 
When  Gerry  and  I  get  together  we  can  think 
of  some  wonderful  things  to  do.  We  also 
watched  TV  and  sat  around  the  house  just 
enjoying  the  day  like  two  people  would.  The 
time  went  by  so  fast  that  before  we  knew  it, 
it  was  time  to  go. 

On  our  way  to  Willy's  Restauratn  of  Fine 
Fo  d  I  could  hear  some  strange  noise  under 
the  rear  end  of  the  car.  Gerry  and  I  couldn't 
figure  out  the  cause  of  the  noise.  I  told  her 
not  to  worry;  I  would  take  the  car  over  to 
my  uncle's  house  to  see  if  he  could  detect  the 
whereabouts  of  the  noise.  When  I  reached  my 
uncle's  and  told  him  what  I  had  heard,  he  said, 
"I  will  try  to  help."  I  took  him  for  a  ride  to 
see  where  the  noise  originated.  My  uncle 
couldn't  detect  where  and  what  the  cause  was. 
"The  only  thing  it  might  be  is  the  brake  shoe 
might  be  loose,"  my  uncle  told  me.  The 
brake  shoe  is  what  slows  the  car  down  when 
you  depress  the  brake. 

Not  taking  what  happened  too  seriously, 
Gerry  and  I  headed  to  Willy's.  After  a  wonder- 
ful meal  which  included  a  juicy  hamburger 
steak  for  me  and  golden  brown  shrimp  for 
Gerry,  we  went  to  the  Drive -Inn  to  see  Follow 
the  Bovs.  I  enjoyed  the  movie,  but  Gerry  be- 
came  sick,  as  usual.  It  seems  every  time  I 
take  her  out  she  gets  sick  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  thought  for  the  good  of  her  health  I'd 
better  take  her  home  right  away.  So  we  left 
the  movie  and  headed  for  Waianae. 

On  our  way  home  I  heard  the  noise  again 
but  it  became  louder.  I  told  Gerry  I  would 
stop  at  a  gas  station  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  The  attendent  at  the  gas  station 
couldn't  tell  me  any  more  than  my  uncle. 
So  I  proceeded  homeward  and  within  thirty 
minutes  I  could  smell  rubber.  I  them  became 
more  concerned  and  stopped  the  car  to 
examine  it.  I  found  the  right  tire  was  smoking, 
but  I  had  no  idea  what  the  cause  was.  Gerry 
and  I  became  quite  worried  because  it  was 
late  at  night  and  my  spare  tire  wasn't  in  good 
shape. 

After  another  ten  minutes  the  smoke  be- 
came stronger.  I  thought  I'd  better  stop  to 
take  another  check  to  be  sure  of  our  safety. 
I  stepped  on  the  brake  to  stop  the  car,  but 
there  was  no  brake.  I  became  stricken  with 
fear  at  this  moment;  for  I  knew  I  had  to  get 
Gerry  home  safely.  My  main  objective  was  to 
proceed  with  the  utmost  care.  Gerry  became 
so  scared  she  was  no  longer  sick.  Wc  both 
could  only  give  each  other  confidence  that  we 
would  get  home  safe. 

i  entered  'lie  u>wn  of  Nanikuli,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  a  car  pulled  out  ol  nowhere  I  Lght 
in    my  path.   I   saw  Gerry  ch>  I 

only  knew  my  beai  I  fell  to  the  floor  when  l 
a  iw  iii. ii  ca  i  puii  oui .  i  topped  on  the  bi  i k < 
with  i.iiiui  e  l  pulli  d  thi  i  .m  as  in  i  Lght  as 
ii    would   go  .Hid  stepped  "ii  ii,.-  gas.  I  then 

know    I    : 

Lem    wnii    u. i    i.. 1 1  in    to   Gerrj    m    no  <it 


After  this  incident  Gerry  and  I  laughed 
about  what  had  happened.  I  kept  on  kidding 
her  that  if  I  was  to  die  that  day  I'd  take  Roses. 

We  reached  her  home  safely  and  she  in- 
sisted that  I  spend  the  night  and  her  father 
would  check  the  car  in  the  morning.  I  told 
her  it  would  be  safer  if  I  drove  at  night 
without  brakes  than  in  the  morning. 

I  left  the  house  and  Gerry  was  quite 
worried  about  me  when  I  left.  I  was  happy 
she  cared  for  my  safety.  I  began  for  home 
with  the  idea  that  I'd  take  Roses  if  I  died. 
I  couldn't  make  it  home  with  the  car  smelling 
the  way  it  did.  I  thought  I'd  better  spend  the 
night  at  my  uncle's  house  in  Wahiawa.  I 
called  my  parents  and  told  them  what  had 
happened  and  said  I  would  spend  the  night 
at  my  uncles. 

Early  Sunday  morning  I  started  home  with 
a  bad  tire.  But  all  the  trouble  I  had  the  night 
before  seemed  to  be  over.  I  couldn't  smell 
smoke  anymore,  and  that  made  me  happy. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  like  peaches  and 
cream.  About  halfway  home  the  tire  burned 
and  blew  out.  I  called  my  tather  and  told  him 
what  had  happened.  As  I  hung  the  phone  up  I 
could  see  fire  coming  out  of  my  dad's  eyes. 
He  knew  I  used  the  car  and  he  knew  I  broke 
it.  I  seemed  to  have  a  knack  for  breaking  our 
car.  Anyway  he  came  down  to  take  me  home, 
and  later  on  called  a  gas  station  to  take  care 
of  the  car. 

When  I  got  home  I  phoned  Gerry  and  let 
her  know  how  everything  turned  out.  She  told 
me  I  wouldn't  be  using  those  roses  right  away. 
She  seemed  disappointed. 

Everything   always    seems    to  go  wrong. 
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Lying  lifeless  by  the  sea  V^^S^f 

Driven,  molded,  sifted,  v^^^sa 

Sand,  for   all    eternity  p 

Passive,  yielding.  Bh 


Leaping  lively  toward  ire  Land 
Driving,  molding,  sifting, 

The  sea,  unlike  the 

Acting,  demanding,  shitting 

Living  lite  are  countless  men 
•  -  J. 
.ill  eternitj 

'  i tied. 

Living  Life  are  numbei  ed  men 

Driving,  molding.  Sifting, 
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TASTE    OF  TOMORROW 

(Continued  from  page  fourteen) 

She  walked  slowly  on  the  sand,  her  tears 
subsiding  now.  There  was  housework  to  do 
and  supper  to  be  cooked.  She  would  be  a 
big  help  to  her  mother.  She  still  yearned  for 
the  future  which  was  waiting  for  those  who 
were  ready  for  it,  but  she  realized  sadly 
that  it  was  not  yet  for  her. 

"Tofa,"  she  called  softly  to  Iosefa,  who 
still  stood  at  the  water's  edge.  "I  might 
come  again  someday,  if  I  have  time." 

He  nodded  in  sad  understanding,  and 
replied,  "Tofa." 

Sina  walked  reluctantly  to  the  shabby 
house,  still  hungering  for  something  she  could 
not  reach.  She  had  had  a  small  taste  of  it  in 
the  pride  of  accomplishment,  but  the  morsel 
had  turned  salty  in  her  mouth.  Perhaps  one 
day  her  children  would  sit  down  to  enjoy  the 
whole  feast,  but  for  now  Sina  must  be  content 
with  only  a  taste  of  Tomorrow.  # 


WHAT  (S    (T  WORTH? 

(Continued  from  page  six) 

On  Sunday  after  going  to  church  Alice 
hoped  to  talk  to  her  father,  but  he  stopped  to 
chat  with  the  preacher.  The  chat  always 
turned  into  a  debate  when  it  was  with  father. 
He  could  not  accept  anyone  else's  views, 
and  he  also  liked  to  argue.  Knowing  this, 
Alice  went  home.  This  day  of  rest  should  be 
called  the  men's  day  of  rest  because  the 
women  spend  all  day  preparing  Sunday  dinner. 
Even  at  the  poorest  time  of  the  year,  the 
women  seem  to  scrape  together  something 
special. 

After  Sunday  dinner  she  finally  got  to  talk 
to  her  father  about  the  books.  She  told  him 
about  all  her  troubles  at  schod  and  that  she 
could  not  go  back  without  books.  Since  it 
was  the  Sabbath,  her  father  tried  to  control 
his  temper.  He  asked  her  one  question, 
"What  will  you  give  me  in  return  for  this?" 
She  had  no  material  wealth,  so  she  offered 
her  good  grades.  "Good  grades  will  not  get 
me  through  life,"  he  answered  sharply.  She 
said  quietly  that  she  would  give  him  half  the 
money  she  earned  next  year  in  the  cotton 
fields  which  meant  no  new  school  clothes. 
For  this  answer  she  got  her  book  money. # 
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